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PREFACE 



Dr. Deussen’s treatise on the Upanishads needs no formal 
introduction or commendation to students of Indian 
thought who are familiar with the German language. 
To others I would fain hope that the translation here 
presented, which appears with the author’s sanction, may 
serve to make known a work of very marked ability and 
of surpassing interest. As far as my knowledge extends, 
there is no adequate exposition of the Upanishads available 
in English. The best was published by Messrs. Triibner 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and is in many 
respects out of date. As traced here by the master-hand 
of the author, the teaching of the ancient Indian seers 
presents itself in clearest light, and claims the sympathetic 
study of all lovers of truth. 

For the English rendering I am alone responsible. 
And where I may have failed to catch the precise meaning 
of the original, or adequately to represent the turn of 
phrase, I can only ask the indulgence of the reader. Dr. 
Deussen’s style is not easy. And if a more capable hand 
than mine had been willing to essay the task of trans- 
lation, I would gladly have resigned my office. With 
whatsoever care I can hardly hope entirely to have 
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escaped error. But for any indication of oversight or 
mistake, and any suggestion for improvement, I shall be 
most grateful. The work has exacted many hours that 
could be ill spared from a very full life. If however it 
conduce in any way to a better understanding of the 
mind and heart of India I shall be amply repaid. 

A 8. GEDEN. 

Richmond, 

December 1905 . 




PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 



The present work forms the second part of my General 
History of Philosophy. It is however complete in itself ; 
and has for its subject the Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
the culminating point of the Indian doctrine of the 
universe. This point had been already reached in Vedic, 
pre-Buddhist times ; and in philosophical significance has 
been surpassed by none of the later developments of 
thought up to the present day. In particular the S&nkhya 
system has followed out lines of thought traced for it in 
the Upanishads, and has emphasized realistic tendencies 
already found there (infra, pp. 239-255). Buddhism 
also, though of entirely independent origin, yet betrays 
its indebtedness in essential points to the teaching of 
the Upanishads, when its main fundamental thought 
(nirvanam, the removal of suffering by the removal of 
trishtwi ) meets us expressed in other words (union with 
Brahman by the removal of kdma) in the passage from 
the Bfihadaranyaka quoted below. 1 

The thoughts of the Ved&nta therefore became for 
India a permanent and characteristic spiritual atmosphere, 
which pervades all the products of the later literature. 

1 Brill. 4. 4. 6, infra p. 348. 
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-j To every Indian Brahman to-day the Upanishads are 
what the New Testament is to the Christian. 

So significant a phenomenon deserved and demanded 
a more comprehensive treatment than it had yet obtained. 
And my hope is to remove in some measure the cloud 
which hitherto has obscured this subject, and to exhibit 
order and consistency in place of the confused mass of 
contradictory conceptions, which alone had been supposed 
, to exist. If the result is not a uniform and unified 
j system, there is yet found a regular historical develop- 
, ment, the key to which is an original, abrupt and daring 
idealism; and this in its further progress by a twofold 
concession, on the one hand to traditional beliefs, and on 
the other to the empirical prepossessions natural to us 
. a 11, was gradually developed into that which we, adopting 
, / Western phraseology if not always in a Western sense, 
\call pantheism, cosmogonism, theism, atheism (Sankhya), 
and deism (Yoga). Chap, ix., “The Unreality of the 
Universe” (pp. 226-239), which by its paradoxical title 
attracts attention and provokes contradiction, or the final 
survey at the close of the book (p. 396 ff.), may well 
serve as a first introduction to these oriental teachings. 

A remarkable and at first sight perplexing feature in 
this entire evolution of thought is the persistence with 
which the original idealism holds its ground, not annulled 
or set aside by the pantheistic and theistic developments 
■ that have grown out of it. On the contrary it remains 
a living force, the influence of which may be more or 
less directly traced everywhere, until it is finally abandoned 
by the S&nkhya system. Adopted by the Vedanta it is 
proclaimed as the only “ higher knowledge ” {para, vidyd). 
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and contrasted with all those realistic developments 
which together with the creation and transmigration 
doctrines are known as the “ lower knowledge ” ( apard 
vidyd), and are explained as accommodations of the written 
revelation to the weakness of human understanding. 
This accommodation theory of the later Ved&ntist teachers 
is not wholly baseless, and needs correction only in the 
one point that this adjustment to the empirical capacity 
of the intellect (which works within the relations of time, 
space and causality) was not intentional and conscious, 
but unconscious. In this shape the idea of accommodation 
becomes a key which is fitted to unlock the secrets not 
only of the doctrinal developments of the Upanishads, 
but of many analogous phenomena in Western philosophy. 
For the practice of clothing metaphysical intuitions in the 
forms of empirical knowledge is met with not only in 
India, but also in Europe from the earliest times. And 
for that very reason no account would have been taken 
of it had not Kant demonstrated the incorrectness of 
the whole procedure, as I hope to show in detail in the 
later parts of my work. 



P. DEUSSEN. 
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A. INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE UPANISHADS 

I. THE PLACE OF THE UPANISHADS IN 
THE LITERATURE OF THE YEDA 



1. The Veda and its Divisions 



It will be remembered that our earlier investigations led 
to a classification of Vedic literature into four principal 
parts, which correspond to the four priestly offices at the 
Soma sacrifice ; these are the Rig, Yajur, Sanaa, and 
Atharvaveda, each of which comprises a Samhit&, a Brah- 
mana, and a Sutra. The Br&hmana (in the wider sense of 
the term) is then further divided by the exponents of the 
Ved&nta into three orders, which as regards their contents 
are for the most part closely connected with and overlap 
one another, viz. — Vidhi, Arthavada, and Ved&nta or 
Upanishad. The following scheme may be helpful in 
retaining in the memory this primary classification of 
the Veda : — 



L Rigveda. 

II. S&maveda. 
III. Yajurveda. 
IY. Atharvaveda. 



) A, SamhitA 
B. Br&hmana. 
G. Stitra. 



a. Vidhi. 

b. Arthavada. 

r. Vedanta. (Upanishad.) 



I 
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A further preliminary remark is that each of the 
above twelve parts of the Veda has been preserved as a 
rule not separately, but in several often numerous forms, 
inasmuch as each Veda was taught in different S'dkhds 
(literally, “ branches ” of the tree of the Veda), i.e. Vedic 
schools, which in their treatment of the common subject- 
matter varied so considerably from one another that, 
in course of time, distinct works were produced, the 
contents of which nevertheless remained practically 
the same. In particular, each of the three ancient 
Vedas (in the case of the fourth the relations are 
usually different) comprises not one Brahmana, but 
several ; and similarly there exist for each Veda not 
one but several Upanishads. On this subject more will 
be found below. 

2. Brdhmana, Aranyaka, Upanishad 

The link between the Upanishad and the Brahmana 
with its very different spirit is as a rule not direct, 
but established ordinarily by means of an Aranyaka or 
J “ forest-book,” to the close of which the Upanishad is 
attached, or in which it is included. The name is given 
either because (as Oldenberg supposes, Prol., p. 291), on 
J account of its mysterious character it should be imparted 
to the student not in the village ( grdme ), but outside 
of it ( aranye , in the jungle) (cp. the narrative, Brih. 
3. 2. 13, and the names rahasyam, upanishad), or 
'because from the very beginning it was “a Brdhmana 
appointed for the vow of the anchorite.” 1 The contents 
-.of the Aranyakas perhaps favour rather the latter con- 
ception, so far as they consist mainly of all kinds of 
explanations of the ritual and allegorical speculations 
therein. This is only what might be expected in the life 

1 Aranyaka-vrata-rUpam brdhmanam, S&vana ; see Aufrecht, EM. sum Ait. 
Br., p. iii., and cp. Deussen, Upon., p. 7. 
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of the forest as a substitute for the actual sacrificial 
observances, which for the most part were no longer 
practicable ; and they form a natural transition to the 
speculations of the Upanishads, altogether emancipated 
as these are from the limitations of a formal cult. The 
connecting-link is never wanting where the written 
tradition of a SAkh& has been handed down unbroken 
(as is not the case with the Kdthaka, S'vetds’vatara, 
Maitrdyaniya), for both the Aitareyins and KausMtakins 
of the Rigveda and the Taittiriyakas and Vdjasaneyins 
of the Yajurveda possess together with the Samhitfi their 
Brahmana with Aranyaka and Upanishad. Even then, 
if in the schools of the Samaveda the name Aranyaka is 
not employed, yet there also the introductions to the 
Upanishads 1 bear throughout the character of Aranyakas. 
This succession of ritual allegorical and philosophical 
texts, which is really the same in all the Sakh&s, may 
be due partly to the order of thought adopted for the pur- 
poses of instruction, in which the Samhit& would naturally 
be followed immediately by the Brahmana (so far as this 
was generally taught, cp. Oldenberg, Prol., p. 291) ; the 
deep mysterious meaning of the ceremonies would then 
be unfolded in the Aranyaka ; and finally the exposition 
of the Upanishads would close the period of Vedic in- 
struction. As early, therefore, as S' vet. 6. 22 and Mund.' 
3. 2. 6, and thenceforward, the Upanishads bore the 
name Veddnta (i.e. “end of the Veda”). On the other 
hand it is not to be denied that the order of the texts 
within the canon of each SAkh& corresponds generally 
to their historical development, and that the position of 
the several parts affords an indication of their earlier or 
later date. • If, however, these two factors that determined 
the arrangement, namely, the tendency to a systematic 
classification of the material for instruction and the 
1 Ch&ndogya Upan. 1-2, Upanishadbr&h. 1-3. 
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preservation of the order of chronological development, 
do actually for the most part coincide in their result, this 
is very simply explained on the supposition that in the 
course of time the general interest was transferred from 
the ritualistic method of treatment to the allegorical, 
and from that again to the philosophical. Moreover, the 
separation of the material is by no means strictly carried 
out, but in all three classes, Br&hmanas, Aranyakas, and 
Upanishads, there are found occasionally digressions of 
a ritual as well as allegorical or philosophical nature. 
Especially noteworthy, however, and demanding explana- 
tion is the circumstance that, apart from this occasional 
overlapping of the subject-matter, the broad distinctions 
between Br&hmana Aranyaka and Upanishad are by 
no means always correctly observed ; e.g., among the 
Aitareyins the matter of the Brahmana extends into the 
Aranyaka, while with the Taittirlyakas the close of the 
Br&hmana and the beginning of the Aranyaka agree 
throughout, and the dividing line is entirely arbitrary. 
This state of things is to be explained probably only on 
the supposition that the entire teaching material of each 
S'&kha formed originally a consecutive whole, and that 
this whole was first in the later times distinguished into 
Brahmana Aranyaka and Upanishad, on a principle which 
■ did not depend upon the character of the subject-matter 
alone, but which, though in general correspondence with 
, it, was in fact imposed from without. Such a principle we 
j seem to be able to recognise in the later order of the four 
dsramas, by virtue of which it became the duty of every 
Indian Brahman first as brahmac drin to spend a portion 
of his life with a Brahman teacher, then as grihastha to 
rear a family and to carry out the obligatory sacrifices, 
in order thereafter as vdnaprastha to withdraw into the 
solitude of the forest, and to devote himself to self- 
discipline and meditation, until finally in extreme old age. 
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purified from all attachment to earth, homeless and with-^; 
out possessions, free from all obligations, he wandered about 1 
as sannydsin ( bhikshu , parivrdjaka), awaiting only his^ 
spirit’s release into the supreme spirit. In the instruction ' 
communicated to him the brahmaedrin was put in posses- 
sion of a rule of conduct for his entire future life. From 
the Brahmana he learnt how, as grihastlia, he would have 
to carry out the ritual of sacrifice with the aid of the 
officiating priests ; the Aranyaka, as indeed is implied 
in the name, belonged to the period of life as vdnaprastha , 
during which for the most part meditation took the place 
of the sacrificial acts ; and finally the Upanishad taught 
theoretically that aloofness from the world which the sann- 
ydsin was bound to realise in practice. Therefore it is 
said of him, that he should “ live without the (liturgical) 
precepts of the Veda,” but yet “ recite the Aranyaka and 
the Upanishad of all the Vedas.” 1 And as ordinarily 
Aranyaka and Upanishad were blended together, so 
until quite late times, as we shall see, no strict line of 
demarcation was drawn in most instances between 
vdnaprastha and sannydsin. 

3. The Upanishads of the three older Vedas 

As the Brahmanas formed the ritual text-books of the 
Vedic Sakh&s, so the Upanishads attached to them were 
originally nothing more that the text-books of dogma, a 
fact which accounts especially for the identity in them all 
of the fundamental thought, which is developed at greater or 
less length and with the utmost variety. The earliest rise 
of the S'akhas or Vedic schools, on which this community 
of the ritual, and with it the philosophical tradition de- 
pends, is to be sought in a time in which the contents of the 
Samhita were already substantially fixed, and were trans- 
mitted from teacher to pupil to be committed to memory. 2 

1 Arimeya- Up. 2. 1 Cp. Chand. 6. 7. 2. 
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On the other hand the necessary ritual allegorical 
and dogmatic explanations were communicated to the 
pupils extempore, and from these subsequently the 
oldest Indian prose took its rise. The result was that 
the common material of instruction, which in its essential 
features was already determined, received very various 
modifications, corresponding to the idiosyncrasy of the 
teacher, not only in regard to execution and mystical 
interpretation of the particular ceremonies, but also be- 
cause one laid greater stress on the liturgical, another on 
the dogmatic teaching. Hence it is that the Upanishads 
of the individual schools differ so greatly in length. 
In the course of centuries the originally extempore 
instruction crystallised into fixed texts in prose, which 
I were committed to memory verbatim by the pupil, 
l while at the same time the divergences between the 
I individual schools became wider. It is therefore quite 
credible that Indian writers should have been able to 
enumerate a considerable number of S'&kh&s, in which 
each Veda was studied. But it is equally intelligible that 
of these many Sakh&s the majority disappeared in the 
J struggle for existence, and that for each Veda only a few 
J prominent Sakh&s with the Upanishads belonging to them 
have been preserved. We must limit ourselves here for 
general guidance to a mere enumeration of the eleven extant 
Upanishads of the three older Vedas, with the remark, 
however, that in the case of several of these it is doubtful 
whether they are correctly attributed to the S'&kh& 
concerned. A further discussion of this point will be 
found in the Introductions prefixed to my translations of 
the sixty Upanishads. 

Upanishad. S'Xkha. 

I. Rigveda. 

Aitareya Upanishad. Aitareyins. 

Kaushitaki Upanishad. Kaushitakina. 
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II. S&maveda. 

Cb&ndogya Upanisbad. 

Kena (Talavak&ra) Upanishad. 
III. Yajurveda — (a) Black. 

Taittiriya Upanisbad. > 
Mab&n&r&yana Upanisbad. ) 
K&thaka Upanisbad. 
S'vetAs'vatara Upanisbad. 
Maitr&yai^lya Upanisbad 
(6) White. 

Bj-ibad&rajtyaka Upanisbad. > 
Is'ft Upanisbad. ) 



T&fldins. 

Jaiminiyas (Talavak&raa). 



Taittiriyakas. 

K&tbas. 

(wanting.) 

Maitrayapiyas. 



Y&jasaneyins. 



4. The Upanishads of the Atharvaveda 

The case is entirely different with the numerous Upa- 
nishads which have found admission into the Atharva- 
veda. It is true that several of them trace back their 
doctrine to S'aunaka or Pippal&da, or even (as the 
Brahma-Up.) to both together; and according to the 
tradition communicated by N&r&yana and Colebrooke, 
not only single treatises, but complete series of Upani- 
shads were attributed to the S'aunakiyas or Pippaladis. 
But the contradictions of these accounts, as well as the 
circumstance that the most diverse Upanishads refer their 
doctrine to the alleged founders of the Atharvaveda 
S'&khas, S'aunaka and Pippal&da, suggest the conjecture 
that we should see in this little more than an arbitrary 
attachment to well-known names of antiquity ; just as 
other Atharva-Upanishads trace back their doctrine to 
Y&jfiavalkhya, to Angiras or Atharvan, or even to Brahma 
Rudra and Praj&pati. Moreover the names of the 
Atharva-Upanishads (apart from a few doubtful excep- 
tions, as Mdnddhya , Jdbdla, Paihgala, Shavank) are no 
longer, as is the case with the Upanishads of the three 
older Vedas, formed on the model of the names of 
the S'&kh&s, but are derived partly from the contents 
and partly from any accidental circumstance. This 
proves that in the Atharva-Upanishads we must not 
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expect to find the dogmatic text-books of definite Yedic 
schools. 

Many indications (of which more will be said hereafter) 
point to the fact that the leading ideas of the Upanishads, 
the doctrine, namely, of the sole reality of the Atman, of 
4 its evolution as the universe, its identity with the soul, 
j . and so forth, although they may have originated from 
Br&hmans such as Y&jnavalkhya, yet in the earliest times 
met with acceptance rather in Kshatriya circles 1 than 
J among Br&hmans, engrossed as the latter were in the 
j ritual. It was only later on that they were adopted 
by the Br&hmans, and interwoven with the ritual on the 
lines of allegorical interpretation. 

Under these circumstances it is very probable that the 
&tman doctrine, after it had been taken in hand by the 
Sakh&s of the three older Vedas, was further prosecuted 
outside of these schools, and that consequently in course 
of time works were published, and have been partially at 
least preserved, which occupy a position as compared 
with the Upanishads of the Rig S&ma and Yajurvedas 
precisely similar to that of the Samhita of the Athar- 
vaveda to their Samhitas. And as at an earlier date 
J hymns of various kinds found admittance into this 
J Samhita, which were partly of too late composition 
* for the older Samhitas, and partly were despised by 
J them ; so now again it was the Atharvaveda which opened 
( its arms to the late born or rejected children of the spirit 
of dtman research. The consequence of this generosity 
was that in course of time everything which appeared in 
the shape of an Upanishad, that is a mystical text, 



1 As an illustration of the different relation of Brahmans and Kshatriyas 
to the novel doctrine of the Atman, Bj*ih. 3-4 may be referred to, where 
Y&jnavalkhya, as exponent of this new doctrine, is met with jealousy and 
doubt on the side of the Brahmans, but by the king Janaka with enthusi- 
astic assent. To this question we return later (infra, p. 17 ff.). 
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whether it were the expression merely of the religious 
philosophical consciousness of a limited circle or even an 
individual thinker, was credited to the Atharvaveda, or by 
later collectors was included in it without further hesita- 
tion. The regularity with which a given text reappears 
in the different collections forms, as far as we can see, the 
sole mark of its canonicity (if we may use the word in 
such a connection). Guided by this principle we have 
gathered together in our translation of the “ Sixty Upani- 
shads” all those texts which seem to have met with 
general recognition. Referring then for further details 
to the Introduction there to the Atharva-Upanishads, we 
propose here, for the sake of a general survey, merely to 
enumerate the more important of these works according 
to the fivefold classification which we have made of 
them . 1 

I. Pure Vedanta Upanishads. — These remain essenti- 
ally faithful to the old Vedanta doctrine, without laying 
more definite stress than is already the case in the older 
Upanishads on its development into the Yoga, Sannyasa, 
and Vaishnavite or S'aivite symbolism : — 

Mundaka, Prasna, Mandtikya (with the KArika) ; 

Garbha, Prdndgnihotra, Pinda; 

Atma, Sarvopanishatsdra, Gdruda. 

II. Yoga Upanishads. — These from the standpoint of 
the Vedanta treat predominantly and exclusively of the 
apprehension of the Atman through the Yoga by means 
of the moras of the syllable Om : — 

Brohmavidyd, Kshurikd , C'ulikd ; 

Nddabindu, Brahmabindu, Amritabindu,Dhyana- 
hindu, Tejobindu ; 
s ikhd, Yogatattva, Hamm. 

III. Sannyasa Upanishads. — As a rule these are 
equally one-sided, and enjoin and describe the life 

1 Following, in reality, Webers example. 




